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BOSTON, FEBRUARY, 1837. 
MORUS MULTICAULIS, 
To the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener : 


Sir,— Having seen many statements and sug- 
gestions in the public prints, that the Chinese mul- 
berry, (morus multicaulis,) was not as hardy as 
the White mulberry, and that it would not bear 
the extreme cold.of our wjnters, &c., I deem it 
proper to state my own observation on the sub- 
ject. I was the first person south of New York, 
who had the Morus Multicaulis; it was sent to 
me hy my old friends, Wm. Prinee & Sons, in 
1828, in a collection of seven wther varieties of 
mulberry, It was not then known by the present 
name, but it was called the Phillipine Island mul- 
berry, and I believe was received by the Messrs 
Prince direct from those Islands. About a year 
after | received it, accounts were received from 
France of the receipt there of the Morus Multi- 
caulis, and of its great value for feeding worms. 
On examining my trees, I at once found that my 
Phillipine Island Mulberry was the Multicaulis, 
and immediately commenced feeding my Silk 
worms with it; and from experiment, ascertained 
the truth of all the French had said about it, — 
From that time to this, I have continued to urge 
upon all, the propriety of cultivating this, in pref- 
erence to the white mulberry. Its advantages are, 
it is full as hardy as the white ; one pound of its 
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leaves contain as much nutritive matter asa pound 
and u half of the white; the silk made from it is 
of a finer texture and more lustrous; its leaves 
are so large that a pound can be gathered at half 
the expense and trouble that a pound of White 
Mulberry leaves require ; it can be cultivated with 
infinitely more despatch than any other kind. 
These are all great advantages, and [ am so well 
convinced of the correctness of this statement, that 
I do not hesitate to say, that within ten years, ne 
other mulberry will be cultivated for feeding silk 
worms; simply because those who feed the worms 
upon the mulberry leaves will not be enabled to 
compete with those who feed on Morus Multicau- 
lis, and they will be either compelled to abandon 
the silk business, or adopt the multicaulis for feed- 
ing. In relation to the hardiness of the Morus 

Multicaulis, 1 have cultivated it for seven years ; 
never protected it in any manner whatever, and 

never lost a tree by the cold of winter, or any oth- 

er way. I had fifty young tees in my garden 

last winter, and not even a bud on the extremity 

ef the branches was injured. Itis true that about 

fifty yakds west from where the young trees stood, 

there is a grove of oak trees, and on the north, 

fifty yards distant, my dwelling-house stood ; ani 

my garden hus an exposure to the south, with a 

gentle declination. But my residence in the win- 

ter of 1831-2, was very differevt. It was on a 

farm, four miles in the country, in a northenst di- 

rection: the situation at an elevation of 3 to 400 

feet above the tide water. There my morus mul- 

ticaulis bad an open exposure to the northwest 

wind; yet none wereinjured, During the whole 

time, I have had the white mulberry of various 

varieties, and have observed that they were all 

equally hardy — none more so, than the multi- 

cuulis. I have seen the young unripened wood of 
all varieties destroyed by the winter, and was very 
early Jed to adopt meisures to guard against it, 

and now I never lose a bud. 
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None but the young trees are ever injured by 
winter, and all we have todo is to give them such 
a start as to enable them to ripen their wood pre- 
vious to the approach of very cold weather. I 
raise all my trees from cuttings in a hot bed. — 
About the first of March, I make an ordinary hot 
bed, like those used for cabbage plants; then I 
take the young wood of last year’s growth, and 
cut it into pieces about two inches long, merely 
leaving a single bud on each ; .these pieces I stick 
in the hot bed, three inches apart, in a slanting 
direction, the upper end inclining to the north, 
and burying it so that the bud is scarcely seen at 
the surface of the earth ; sprinkle the bed with a 
watering pot, and put on the glasses; keep the 
bed properly moistened by watering every day, 
and throw matting over the’glass at night, and in 
the middle of the day, to protect both from frost 
and the hot sun. By the middle of May, the 
plants will be four, six or eight inches high, and 
may then be transplanted to the place they are to 
grow, like cabbage-plants, watering them once a 
day for eight or ten days, if the weather is dry ; 
they will be found to be well rooted, and will 
grow from four to) six feet the same season, and 
wall ripen their wood so that the ensuing winter 
will not injure them. After the first year, I have 
never seen any of them lost by the winter, except 
in some extra cases, and in these the white mul- 
berry has suffered, and even the native mulberry, 
fully as much as the multicaulis. Last winter, a 
white mulberry tree, seven or eight years old, in 
the western part of the city of Baltimore, was 
killed to the ground; while my morus multicau- 
lis not a quarter of a mile from it, and north of it 
too, and in a higher situation, was not injured. 

Gipeon B. Smita. 





BEET SUGAR. 
BY W. G. 


There seems to be some little conflicting differ- 
ence of opinion on the péssibility of manufactur. 
ing beet sugar profitably by individuals or families, 
among those whose attention has been drawn to 
the subject, and who profess to speak from exper- 
iment, For instance, Mr Sleigh of Philadelphia, 
in a late communicaticn to the U. 8S. Gazette of 
that city, says: “An establishment will not clear 
its expense, unless it be calculate! to manufacture 
at least from two to five hundred pounds of sugar 
a day ; so that the idea of individuals in this coun- 
try manufacturing profitably for private consump- 
tion is preposterous; their sugar would stand 
them, including labor, a dollar a pound.” This 
opinion Mr Sleigh says he has come fo “after nu- 
mereus experiments,” 

On the other hand, Mr Le Ray de Chaumont, 
Mr Isnard, and others intimately acquainted with 


the manufacture in France, assert that there can 
be no doubt of the practicability and profitableness 
of domestic or family manufactnre, and that there 
are large quantities actually so manufactured in 
France. In eddition to these statements, in the 
* Journal des Debats,” of April 15, 1836, appears 
an article on this subject, in which it is stated, 
that four residents in the village of Wallers, de- 
partment of the North, formed an association for 
making sugar, subscribing 50 framgsyeach as cap- 
ital, One wasa blacksmith, the other farmers. 
These men were able to make from 40 to-50 lbs. 
a day, of sugar of a medium quality, a regpit sur- 
prising, considering their simple mode of corfluct- 
ing the process. They used curry combs to rasp 
the beet roots, used linen bags for expressing the 
juice, and the ‘syrup thus obtained, was boiled: in 
pots on the blacksmith’s fires. Several others are 
mentioned as having introduced the business on 
au small scale successfully, and the French editor 
intimates as his opinion, that the time is not dis- 
tant, when every family in that country, will 
make their own sugar, as they now do their pre- 
Serves, 

‘That some experience in the manufacture of 
beet sugar by companies and capitalits in this 
country must be acquired, before it can be intro- 
duced into families, can be readily conceived, but 
as the processes become simplified, and our far- 
mers become familiarized with them, and With 
the culture of the beet, we van see no reason why 
it cannot be as well made in families bere as in 
France; and there is no reason for doubt but 
that it will. If with cooking pots and a black- 
smith’s fire, six or seven dollars worth of sugar 
were produced ; there can surely be no obstacles 
that American perseverance, and an improved ap- 
paratus will find insuperable.—Genesee Far. 





(From the Maine Farmer.) 
RAISING WHEAT. 

Mr Hoimes: — In your paper of the 9th ult. 
# correspondent calls on me for farther remarks 
on my farming operations, more particularly as to 
my method of cultivating wheat, 

I had intended to have made a communication 
on this subject as soon as | had ascertained the 
amount of my crops. That time has not arrived, 
but no matter, shall not probably write so much, 
nor so often, as to make it very burdensome, if I 
hegin now. 

In 1535, as I have said in a former number, my 
wheat was sown ;.:ostlyon land broken up in June 
and July previot.s — part of it in grass, most clo- 
ver+—the crop turned in—part was cross ploughed 
in the fail, part in the spring, and part not cress 
ploughed at all. The quantity sown, and manner 
of preparing the seed and the amount of crop was 
stated. On all that field, leached ashes were spread, 
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one bushel te the square rod, except two acres, on 
which was spread twenty loads of barn yard ma- 
nye, 

; 

} 1836, sixteen bushels were sown on eight 
alta half acres, which was broken up the pre- 
ceding August,afier the hay was taken off. This 
field had been im clover three years, which I take 
to be one too many, as the clover roots are much 
diminished after the second vear. This field was 
rolled as soon as ploughed — harrowed in Octo- 
ber, aud the same ammount of leached ashes spread 
on, as I had used the year before, The seed was 
cleared of oats and light kernels by, washing in 
brine as stropg as.salt would make it —this being 
more ponderous than water, will cause the vats 
and efeective wheat to swim, where it may be 
skimmed off with an old tin pail cover, punched 
full of boles, unless you bave something better. 
I will observe that my friend Samuel Taylor, of 
Fairfield, showed me some Barley cleaned in this 
way, which was handsomer than any I ever saw. 

About the middle of Jun», 20 bushels of air- 
slacked lime wassowed on five acres, and a bush- 
el and a half of plaster on an acre and a half more. 
I think this part of the field was better grown than 
the remainder, but have no meaus of knowing 
positively. On one acre, on which were potatoes 
and Ruta Baga the year previous, [ sowed two 
bushels of beardless wheat, whether the kind cal- 
led “tea wheat,” I know not. This was steeped 
in asolution of blue vitriol, two ounces to the bush- 
el, ‘The ground having been manured the year 
before, none was added, except one bushel of 
plaster. The wheat was very beautiful in appear- 
ance, and was ripe sooner than the other. 

Whether this was owing to the different previ- 
ous culture, or to the variety used for seed, [know 
not, I have usually found beardless wheat ten or 
fifteen dzys later than other kinds I have sown, 
[ should have mentioned, that instead of cross- 

; 


m~ bP ughing, I used a cultivator, which stirred the 
BY . ubout three inches deep, drawn length-wise 


on the furrows, I intend to use this implement 
in future for all my spring sowing, having a frame 
made to that purpose, heavy and strong enough 
for seven teeth, with a spread. of four feet. Two 
horses will go over four acres in a day with it. 
Peus and oats should be sown before its use, and 
oiber grains add after it, and the whole finished 
with a light harrow and roller, I have threshed 
about one hundred bushels of my wheat, and be- 
lieve it will yield about eighteen bushels to the 
acre— may be more — certainly not over twen- 
ty. It was cut before it was fully ripe and does 
not make quite as much flour as did my crop the 
year before. Five bushels (not tolled) will make 
over a barrel, however, and I have it ground and 
put iu my barrels for fifty cents. I have this day 
sold ten barrels for $125. The seed was perfect- 
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ly free from smut, and so is the produet, Hith- 
erto, my wheat bas been. sown as the first graie 
crop. ‘ 

I am prepare:, should [ live another year, to 
try it on sward land — after oats — after wheat, 
and on land which has beén mowed one year and 
pastured two years with sheep, and ploughed in 
July last. My opinion is, that where the hay crop 
is abundant, in those parts of the country where 
that crop does not bear, in such years, a higher 
price than six or seven dollars the ton; the BuC- 
ceeding wheat crop will amply pay for turning 
the whole under, and rolling it close in June and 
July, besides having the soil in a most desirable 
state for future use. I[ have in two years, soime- 
time since, sowed clover with my first grain crop 
to turn under in the fall. If the season is wet, 
there isa fine amount of vegetable matter after 
harvest, but I Lave never found a plough yet, 
which would handsomely turn it under. If the 
season is very dry, there will be little of it, and at 
the present price of seed, I have cantented myse!f 
with my mode of two years to grass and two years 
to grain. ; 

As to keeping my land in tilth, my ereed is 
short and simple. All the*products of the barn 
and hog yards, which have accumulated for one 
year, are put under the surface in the spring, for 
the culture of potatoes and Ruta Baga, to be fol- 
lowed the next year with wheat. On the land 
intended for wheat and other small grains, as much 
ashes, lime, plaster and compost, as I feel able to 
}rocure — amd every two years follow my sheep 
with the plough for wheat, I hope no one will 
he led to adopt a course of culture unsuited to his 
soil and circumstances from my theory or prac- 
tice. All lands are. not suited to grain crops — 
and my candid belief is, that there is a greater 
failure among our farmers from not studying the 
nature of the soil they cultivate, and adopting the 
proper crops and proper rotation of crops, than 


even going abroad to mill. Yours truly, ss 
JAMES BATES, 


The following article is from a newspaper entitled 
* Eastern Shore Whig and People’s Advocate,” pub- 
lished at Easton, Maryland. We have been requested 
to re-publish it, which we do with much pleasure, on 
the ground of the respectability of the gentlemen who 
recommended it, though we have never seen the imple- 
ments - 





IUSSEY’S GRAIN CUTTER. 

Report of the Board of ‘Trustees of the Mary- 
land Agricultural Society for the Eastern Shore, 
on the Machine for harvesting small grain. In- 
vented by Mr Obed Hussey, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 

The favor able account of the operation of this 
implement iy several of the Western States, in- 
duced the 'Zoard to invite Mr Hussey to bring it 
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to Maryland, and submit it to their inspection. It 
was accordingly exhibited in Oxford, Talbot Co. 
on the firet of July, in presence of the Board and 
a considerable number of other gentlemen. Its 
performance may be justly denominated perfect, as 
it cuts every spear of grain, collects it in bunches 
@f the proper size for sheaves, and lays it straight 
and even for the binders. On the 12th of July,a 
public exhibition was reade at Easton, under the 
direction of thé Board ; several hundred persons 
principally farmers, assembled to witness it, and 
expressed themselves highly satisfied with the re- 
sult. At the Trappe, where it was shown by the 
Inventor on the following Saturday, an equal de- 
gree of approbation was evinced. It was after- 
wards used on the farm of Mr Tench Tilghman, 
where 180 acres of wheat, oats and barley, were 
cut with it. Three mules of medium size worked 
in it constantly, with at much ease as ina drag 
harrow. They moved with equal facility in a walk 
or atrot. A concise description of this simple 
implement will show that it is admirably adapted 
to the important purpose for which it was inven- 
ted. Resting on two wheels which are perma- 
nently attached to the machine, and impart the 
motion to the whole, the main body of the ma- 
chine is drawn by the horses along the outer 
stage of the standing grain. As the horses travel 
outside of the grain, it is neither knocked down 
or tangled in the slightest degree. Beliind the 
wheels isa platform (supported by a roller or 
‘wheel) which projects beyond the side of the ma- 
chine, 5 feet into the grain. On the front of the 
edge projecting part of the platform is the cutter. 
This is composed of 21 teeth resembling large 
lancet blades, which are placed side by side, and 
firmly rivited to a rod of iron. A Jateral motion 
is imparted to it, by a crank, causing it to vibrate 
between two rows of iron spikes, which point 
forward. As the machine advances, the grain is 
cut and falls backwards on the platform, where it 
collécts in a pile. A man js placed on the part of 
the platform, directly behind the machine, and 
with a rake of peculiar construction, pushes off 
the grain in separate bunehes,each bunch making 
a sheaf. It may appear to some, that the grain 
will accumulate too rapidly for this man to per- 
form his duty. But upon considering the differ- 
ence between the space occupied by the grain 
when standing and when lying in a pile after it is 
cut, it will be evident that the raler has ample 
time to push off the bunches even in the thickest 
grain. In thin grain he has to wait until suffi- 
cient has collected to form a sheaf. 


The machine driven around the grain which 
may he sown either on a smooth si wface, or on 
corn ridges. For the first round may te cleared 
with a cradle; but this is deemed un necessary ; 
for the grain, when driven over, is left in an in- 
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clined position, and by cutting it in the oppos i 
direction, as much of it is saved as with a cradle. 
Fourteen acres in corn lands, were cut bet 

10 a.m, and 71-2 p.m. The hands had n 
worked with the machine before, nor was the trial 
a day’s work. For owing to the shortness of the 
straw, the machine was not allowed to cut when 
passing over the ridges from one side of the ground 
to the other, and this time was eonsequently lost. 
From the principle on which the cutting is per- 
formed, a keen edge to the cutter, is by no means 
essential. The toughest weeds, an occasional corn 
stalk, or a stick of the thickness of a man’s little 
finger, have been frequently cut, without at all 
affecting its operation ; it can be sharpened, how- 
ever, in a few minutes with a file. The width of 
the swath may be increased by having the cutter 
made longer, and the same machine will cut a 
stubble of several different heights. 

There is ample room to make the different partS 
of any size, though the strength of every part has 
been fully tested. The machine has been often 
choked by oyster-shells getting into the cutter, in 
attempting to cut too low a stubble. The motion 
of the machinery being checked ; the main wheels 
slide on the ground, the strain on every part being 
equal to the power exerted by the horses. It 
can be managed by any intelligent, careful person. 
We deem it a simple, strong and effective machine 
and take great pleasure in awarding unanimously, 
the meritorious inventor of it, a handsome pair ot 
silver cups. a 

Sagacity or tHe Horse.—The Pennsylvania 
Sentinel relates the’ following anecdote of the 
sagacity, and humanity shall we call it? of the 
horse. 

As the Germantown stage, drawn by four 
horses, was passing along Third-street, above 
Wiliow, a small child endeavored to cross the 
street in advance of the leaders, apparently wit 
out observing the dangerous proximity of the Ja 
ter. One of the leading horses appeared to ap- 
preciate the situation of the infant, and made 
every effort to avoid coming in contact with it. 
He swerved from the direct line as far as he 
could, and endeavored to pass it, but being brought 
up by the rein, was forced against, and _pros- 
trated the child. The instant the latter fell, he 
stopped, as if to allow it to escape; but being 
driven forward by the hinder horses and impetus 
of the vehicle, he reared himself on his hind 
legs, and with one bound cleared the body. In 
doing this, either from design or accident, he 
threw the child, with his hind foot, out of the 
track, so-that when the heavy carriage passed 
on, it did not run over it, although it came within 
a few inchesof it. This may be instinct, but it 
looks to us marvellously like reason and feeling. 
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For the Silk Manual. 

@ PHILADELPHIA SILK REPORT, 

friend has favored us with a pamphlet con- 
taining a Report of the Philadelphia Silk Manufac- 
turtig Company. This details the procedings at 
a meeting of the friends of the manufacture and 
culture of silk, held on the 15th day ef November 
1836. Our limits will not permit us to give the 
entire contents of the pamphlet, and we must 
confine ourselves to the following cxtracts.—Ed- 
itor of the Manual. 


The Commitiee has, as extensively as the 
time and opportunities have permitted, examined 
the subject confided to them. ‘That it would bea 
great national benefit, if Silk shou'd become an 
article of general production in the United States, 
and that if it can be profitably manufactured in 
our country, it will give employment to a great 
number of persons, are truths universally admitted. 
The culture ef Silk by raising the Mulberry Tree, 
and feeding the worms, which produce that beau- 
tiful article of luxury and comfort, will not seri- 
ously interfere with the general business of the 
agriculturist; or require such a portion of the 
farm labor as will,to any material extent, dimin- 
ish its usual productions, The Mulberry Tree 
flourishes best in cultivated fields ; and one of the 
mostapproved methods of obtaining the leaves 
for the food of the Silk worm, is from mulberry 
hedges, which may be made, and securely used 
-or the divisions of a furm into fields, instead of 
the usual fences, much more costly, and always 
exposed to injury and decay. 

The periods of the year in which the Silk worm 
is fed, and when only the attention of the farmer 
and his family is required for their care and man- 
agement, are those in Which the usual labors of 
a farm are, for a great portion of thore periods, 


he very great; and a large amount of the atten- 
yi a 


and ittdustry which are required by the Silk 
worm when feeding. and making the cocoon, are 
most properly furnished by females and by chil- 
dren from 12 to 16 years, In the winter season, 
the family fireside of the farmer, now compari- 
tively without employment, may be engaged in 
reeling the Silk from the cocoons ; a mos! agre- 
able and profitable occupation for that part of the 
year. 

Within the last two or three years the p'aating 
and raising of Mulberry Trees, and the produc- 
tion of cocoons, have become objects of much in- 
terest in almost every state in the Union. In 
Pennsylvania there are now hundreds of acres 
planted with Mulberry Trees, from which cocoons 
will be obtained in the coming year.—These plan- 
tations will be increased, when it shall be known 
that a certain market exists for tbe cocoons, and 
for reeled Silk at a fair price. Small lots are of- 
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fered daily ; and the Committee entertain the be- 
lief that in 1837, one fourth of the supply for a 
manufactory of a moderate extent, can be obtain- 
ed from American cocoons.—In three or four 
years, a manufactory with machinery and build- 
ings, requiring a capital of $100,000, may be sup- 
plied with American Silk. The favorable situa- 
tion of Philadelphia, communicating by her inter- 
nal improvements with vast fertile regions of the 
west and southwest, increases the confidence of 
the Committee in these anticipations. The cli- 
mate of Pennsylvania, and of much of the coun- 
trics to the west and south of our state, are as well 
adapted to the culture of Silk, as any in the 
world. 

‘The quality of Silk obtained from cocoons of 
American production, is equal to that of Italy, 
and the abundance and low price of lands, assure 
us that its production will cost no more than in 
Europe ; and the Committee believe it will cost 
nuch less, At present a large profit is obtained 
by the production of Silk at $4 per pound,— 
Hereafter it may become more profitable to pur- 
chase the cocoons, or the reeled Silk, thus prepar- 
ed in the family of the farmer; than to purchase 
cocoons at 25 cents per pound, as they now sell, 
‘Three hundred and ten good cocoons make one 
pound, and eight pounds of cocoons will give one 
pound of reeled Silk,—At that rate, the reeling 
being done at the manufactory—the cost of the 
Silk will be about $3 per pound. When cocoons 
are produced in abundance, the Committee are 
disposed to believe that at twelve cents per pound, 
the raising of them will be as profitable as grow- 
ing cotton at fifteen cents per pound. 

For two or three years after the establishment 
of a Silk Manufactory, it must be in part supplied 
by foreign raw Silk. This can always be readi- 
ly obtained. Large quantities of raw Silk are 
imported into the United States, principally in- 
tended to be exported to Mexico, where it is man- 
ufactured. Any portioy of this can be arrested 
on its way, and used here; and the constant and 
rapid intercourse with England and Italy, will 
always secure its import, as it may be required, 
in a short period of time. 

The present prices of foreign raw Silk, are 
Bengal, $4,25 to $6,00 per pound, China, $5,50 
to 36,00. Italian, $6,00 to $7,00 per pound. 

The amount of manufactured silks imported 
into the United States, in the year ending on the 
830th of September, 1835, was $17,497,900. 

Silk is manufactured in France principally by 
adult labor, but the introduction of machinery in 
the manufacture of silk, which is in the ratio at 
90 per cent, in the hundred, which reduces the 
cost of manufacture from 50 to 80 per cent, Eng- 
land, by the use of machinery, has become the 
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successful rival of France, in many articles of silk 
manufacture. Let the ingenuity of America be 
applied to silk machinery, as it has been to the 
machinery for making cotton and woolen goods, 
and its success will be the same. The higher 
cost of adult labor in the United States, will thus 
be rendered comparatively unimportant. 


The cost of a manufactory, and the amount of 
capital necessary to conduct it will depend much 
upon the extent of the building, the cost of the 
ground, and the amount of Silk proposed to be 
manufactured. ‘The expenses of machinery are 
not heavy, as Silk machinery it always light in 
its construction, and requires no great power to 
keep it in motion, A six horse power steam en- 
gine will move the machinery to manufacture two 
hundred pounds of raw Silk per week; and a 
building of 30 feet in width, by 225 feet in length, 
3 stories high, will be sufficient for all the purpo- 
ses of manufacturing, dyeing and, packing that 
quantity of Silk within its walls. It is proper 
also to observe that the expense of machinery, 
will depend much on the kind of work to be done. 
Many~artic!es manufactured from Silk, require 
machinery of but little cost; and the estimate is 
made with confidence, that an establishment for 
the manufacture of Silk into plain and ordinary 
articles, will cost no more than about one eighth 
of a cotton factory, to turn out the same number 
of dollars worth of work ; and with equal if not 
greater profit. 

(To be continued.) 





Cuainrse Mocserry Trees.— We fine in one 
page of the Silk Culturist, the following quanti- 
ties of this tree advertised, as aiso about 2 mil- 
lions of plants of the White Italian Mulberry.— 
‘Truly we are a propagating people. 

75,000 by W. G. Comsteck, Hartford. 

50,000 do. do. 

100,000 by W. Prince & Son, Flushing. 

75,000 by W. Kenrick, near Boston. 

20,000 by A. Row, near Rochester. 





320,000 
and a great nany thousand more by D. Stebbins 
of Northampton, Mass. C. B. Mellory, Westfield, 
Thomas J. Bestor, Suffield, and Joseph Daven- 
port of Colerain. Now allowing euch plant to 
occupy a space of three feet by one, which is the 
fair nursery distance, 320,000 Multicaulis trees 
‘would 4ll, in nursery order, about 40 acres, which 
would average to the five proprietors, eight acres 
each ; and if planted in orchards, at 15 feet apart, 
would fill 1660 acres. The 2,000.00 white Ital- 
ian would plant, at the same distance, something 
more than 10,000 acres. We seem in a fair wav 
to have at least mulberry trees, ; 





, pear, a most effectual safeguard against fire 
been discevered by a gentleman of Washington. 
it is a composition of the appearance and consis- 
tence of paint, which when applied to wood ren- 
ders it secre from damage or destruction by fire. 
A public experiment of its utility was made last 
week in Washington, in the presence of the May- 
or, Geseral Gratiot, Colonel Edwards. Mr Cun- 
ningham, and several other gentlemen, the surpris- 
ing results of which are thus noticed im the Geerge- 
town Metropolitan : 

Two small houses had been constructed of dry 
pine boards, the one open to permit a free pas- 
sage for the flames and air, and the other clase 
built and secure. ‘Thirty barrels of pine shavings 
were then placed around and in contact with both 
the buildings, and six barrels of the same inflam- 
minuble matter were piled up on the floor of the 
open house in contact also with the sides of the 
jnterior. When the match was applied, the flames 
rose toa considerable height abeve both struc- 
tures, with much fierceness ; but on the decay of | 
the fire it was found that the house was not even 
scorched, except in one or two places, where the | 
paint had not been well applied. The close built } 
house, which had been properly prepared, escap- 
ed entirely. The fire continued for nearly an hour | 
in a manner that would certainly have reduced to | 
a heap of ashes any pine, oak, or other wooden |F 
building covered with ordinary paint. 

Colonel Paimbeeuf declares that this composi- [7 
tion will not cost more than common paint, that 7 
it may be made as fine and beautiful, and various [7 
in color,‘and that it possesses far greater dura- |) 
bility. i 

The gentlemen above mentioned, and others} 

who witnessed the experiment, have issued a cer- 

tificate expressive of their sati:faction, and Stroy) 
ly recommending the paint to the attention 

Government.— Balt. Amer. 

A Patriotic Famity.—Capt, Simeon Cole, now 
iving in Bradford, and five brothers, being six sons 
of the late Samuel Cole of that town, performed 
twentyseven years and eight months service in the 
revolutionary war! We doubt whether the same 
is true of any other family in the United States. 
This little town furnished a very large portion of 
soldiers inthe revolutionary army; and no less than 
eight of her sons were slain on Bunker Hill.—He- 
verhill Gaz. 


Sreep or tHe Doe.—There is a dog belonging 
to the conductor of the train on the Dedham brane) 
road, which accompanies the train to and from the 
city every trip, and always keeps a rod or two it 
advance of the engine.. His,speed has been once 
or twice tried, and he bas beat the locomotive. | 


Sometuine New.— A new, and, it =) 
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BEANS. 

Mr Hovwmes: -~ Permit me to suggest to my 
brother farmers, that as the price of beans have 
been for several years past, there is no crop, (all 
things considered) gives a greater profit thau beans. 
They do not need land in a high state of cultiva- 
tion, if planted by theniselves, as they always 
should be, when a variety not prone to rust is cul- 
tivated. That variety called the pea-bean is very 
prone to rust, but not so much so if a few kernels 
of corn are planted on the north side of every hill 
—let the bean crop be depended on more than 
the corn. Aside from their inclining to rust they 
are too late a bean for our climate, and ought no 
longer to be cultivated in Maine, since there are 
several other varieties of white beans that mature 
much earlier, and yield more, and are as yaluable 
for the table. Never plant a running bean, they 
smother themselves and every thing near them, 
Many beans are taken into the woods as supplies 
for loggers—-many more taken to sea, as they 
are not injured by frost in winter, This is judi- 
cious. Besides, they are more hearty, as we say, 
and therefore evidently save meat and bread, and 
one who dines on them is well sustained through 
the remaining part of the day if he labors bard. 
Let us raise nore of them, and attend more to the 
varieties we plant, and my word for it, so long as 
people lumber and go to sea, the price will fully 
reward us, A Farmer. 


Hicuiy Important Invention. The life Spar. 
Shortly after the destruction of the Royal Tar, we 
alluded briefly to the manifest importance of every 
vessel’s being abundantly provided with life pre- 
servers, adding, that no traveller should venture 
upon our seas or rivers, either in sail or steam 
boats, without being farnisked with one of these 
sure aids in times of danger. We now publish, 
with great pleasure, a new invention of greater 
magnitude, viz: The Life Spar. In consequence 
of the numerous accidents which are daily oceur- 
ring upon our waters, the inventor, 8S. T. Arm- 
strong, agent of the Roxbury India Rubber Com- 
pany, was induced to offer this article to the pub. 
lic. One of these will support: and save twenty 
four persons. It can be inflated with very little 
effort and transported witl the greatest ease, — 
When a boat is leaky, two of these spars attached 
to either side of the boat, will enable it zo buffet 
the most severe storm, afier the vessel itself can 
afford no chance of safety. 

' The spar is twenty feet long and thirty-six in- 
ches in circumference, of a cylindrical form, com- 
posed of the strongest twine duck, and covered 
between its lining and exterior with India Rub- 
ber. It inay now be seen at the Company’s store 
in Washington street, Boston, and Pearl street, 
New York ; and it will amount to culpable neg- 
ligence in captains and other persons, who are 
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subject to risks at sea, either of life or property, 
not to give it a fair trial. We repeat, that, in our 
estimation, it is au invention of the highest impor- 
tance, and we believe that in a short time owners 
would as soon think of sending vessels to sea with- 
out chart or cempass, as without these life spars 
and life preservers.— Boston Post. 


Own sre.ecting Serp.— No duty in the whole 
course of husbandry should be more carefully at- 
tended to than that of selecting seed. One rule 
that ought always to guide the farmer in his se- 
lecting is, to select the best. The brevity of the 
present summer and early frosts, have to a very 
great extent, rendered the products of the soil not 
ouly unprofitable for consumption, but wholly un- 
fit for seed. During the last few years, many los- 
ses have been sustained in the potato crop, in con- 
sequence of usingunripe seed ; and if the greatest 
care is not exercised in selecting and preserving 
seed for the next season, failure must inevitably 
follow, not only in potato fields, but also in those 
sown with wheat, oats, and other white crops. 
Let the ripest seed that can be obtained be se- 
cured; and these individuals whose crops were 
injured by the early frosts, ought in no case to use 
the products of their own farms for seed, if they 
can possibly obtain seed of a better quality from 
their neighbors. ‘That these hints may lead to at- 
tention on this subject is the desire of 

MELVILLE. 


Porators.— Every Englishman who goes to 
the continent, eats potatoes a la maitre d’hotel. On 
his return, he is desirous of having them at his 
own table, a thing that can seldom be accomplished, 
though the process of preparing them is very sim- 
ple. It is as follows: Boil the potatoes, and let 
thein become cold. Then cut them into rather 
thick slices. Put a lump of fresh butter into a 
stew pan, and add a little fiour, about a tea spoon- 
ful fora middling sized dish. When the flour has 
beiled a little while in the butter, add by degrees 
a cupful of broth or water. When this has boiled 
up, put in the potatoes with chopped parsley, pep- 
per and salt. Det the potatoes stew a few min- 
utes, then take them from the fire, and when quite 
off the boil, add the yolk of an egg, beat up with 
a little lemon juice and a table spoonful of cold 
water. As soon as the sauce has set, the potatoes 
may be dished up and sent to the table.—Maga- 
zne of Economy. 


Chilblains or frosted feet are cured by hbath- 
ing the feet in warm water until they are soft, 
tllen place them ina basin of cold vinegar for 
a few moments, aud gu to bed immediately, and 
you will rise in the morning, freed from this 
disagreeable and vexatious complaint.— New York 
Star, 
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Preservine Sreps, &c.— Mr Thomas Short, 
in the Horticultural Register, says in substance, 
sugar, salt and paper have been used for the pur- 
pose of preserving seeds, but have preved insuffi- 
cient ; but the following method will answer per- 
fectly well: — Let the seeds which are to be pre- 
served, be immersed in a strong solution of Gum 
Arabic ; then let them be carefully dried, and 
without any further preparation, they will become 
perfectly secured against the injurious consequen- 
ces of a humid and variable atmosphere, and not 
subject to mildew, and therefore enabled to retain 
their vitality after the most protracted voyage. 


Curs or Locx-Jaw.— Among the horses ex- 
hibited at the West Suffotk Agricultural Show on 
Friday, was a fine cart mare, the property of Col. 
Rushbrook, which was some time since seized 
with lock-jaw, and was perfectly cured by pour- 
ing cold water along the back from a watering 
pot, without intermission, for a considerable time ; 
the application being reeommended by an emi- 
nent London verterinarian. This affection has 
been generally considered incurable. — English 


paper. 


Mansrretp Coat.— A specimen of coal from 
the Mansfield mine, weighing 500 |bs., has been 
placed for exhibition in the area of the City Hall. 
The company after sinking a perpendicular shaft, 
60 feet deep, opened a gallery 40 feet wide below 
the out-croppings of the coal, and proceeding hor- 
izontally 22 feet—have come to a stratum of coal, 
ot which the one exhibited is a’ specimen — five 
feet 4inches wide, and have received new encour- 
agement to proceed in the exploration — of the 
successful result of which, we entertain no doubt. 


Transcript. 


Inpran Breap.—We recently partoek of some 
most ‘excellent Indian corn bread baked in large 
loaves, and the following method of making it was 
given. 

After the meal is prepared, pour some boiling 
water on it, till it is wet. Put in six steamed 
sweet apples to a loaf, a little yeast, milk, and 
enough cornell or middlings to render it capable 
of being kneaded. Let it rise, and then bake it 
three hours at least. 


New Furnrrore.—A New York Yankee has 
invented an improved bee hive, whieh is said to 
have the appearance of, and to be, in fact, a ma- 
hogany side beard, with drawers above, and aclo- 
set below; with glass doors, to be placed im the 
chamber of a house, and to be connected with the 
open air by a tube passing through the wall. The 
operations of the bees are clearly seen through 
the glass doors, and the honey is deposited in the 
drawers. 


TAKE CARE OF youR AsHues !—The Salem Ga- 
zette says, “ We are informed that three individ- 
uals have been prosecuted and fined under the 
late Ordinance for keeping ashes in wooden ves- 
sels.” Two thirds of the dwelling house fires, 
probably proceed from this cause. [ft should be 
remembered by families in this vicinity, that the 
conditions ef the Mutual Fire Insurance Compa- 
ny, forbid that ashes shouid be put into wooden 
vessels, 


Toota Acure,— Creosote, we see by those of 
the foreign medical journals, is highly recommen- 
ded for this painful disease. First cleanse the 
cavity of the effected tooth thoroughly, then: ap- 
ply the croesote with a fine camel’s-hair brush, 
and afterwards fill the cavity with a piece of cot- 
ton. ‘This substance has become quite a panacea 
in Europe, and many important cures have been 
effected by it. r 


To save Cucumbers From Bues. — Sprinkle 
on the vines at evening, (after cooled) tea grounds 
as they are commonly left by families after use. 
This done so often as two or three times a week, 
will not only prevent injuries from bugs, but it 
strengthens and invigorates the vines and causes 
them to become exceedingly fruitful. 


A Great CrocopiLe.—A Crocodile, estimated to 
be upwards of one hundred years old, measuring” 
12 feet 4 inches in length, and weighing 551 pounds 
was killed in the Red river, near Natchitoches, La. 
on the 26th ult. His paws after being dissected 
weighed 36 pounds—and the carcase yielded 11 gal- 
lons of oil. 


Mr Green, the aeronant, with two other English 
gentlemen, performed a voyage in a large air bal- 
loon, in 12 hours from London to Welburg, in Ger- 
many, 480 miles in 17 hours. 


Kreosore.— Of this article, which has been— 
like almost evéry other newly discovered sub- 
stance, possessing a powerful, active principle — 
strongly recommended as an “ infalable cure” for 
the tooth ache, a cotemporary remarks : — “ We 
would caution our readers not to tamper with this 
dangerous extract. Unless used with the greatest 
care, disastrous consequences will follow. We 
know a lady whose face was partly paralyzed by 
using it. She nearly lost her voice. It is highly 
antiseptick, and is, when dropped upon the tongue 
absorbed almost immediately by the system, It 
is generally used with four hundred parts of wa- 
ter.” — Transcript. 


The Barre Gazette cautions the ladies to keep at 
a proper distance from the fire, as their clothes are 
very liable to ignite and produce disastrous couse- 
quences, 














(from the Vermont Chronicle.) 
BEES AND HONEY. 

Honey raised in a cold climate and mountain- 

us country, is the purest and best. As a source 

of profit, very few persons in Vermont keep bees, 

and yet we are convinced that the Green Moun- 

tains might become as distinguished for excellent 

honey, as they are for first rate Beef, Pork, But- 
ter and Cheese, 

We lately cut the following from a New York 
paper: — 

Iloney.— In passing through the garden em- 
ployed by the American Institute, our attention 
was directed to some boxes of Honey, of a clear, 
white and beautiful transparent appearance, such 
«s has seldom been seen in the New York Mar- 
ket. It is presented by Messrs Wilcox & Cone, 
of West Broomfield, Ontario County, Ohio. One 
of the firm has furnished us with the following 
statement : — . 

“ Last spring we had not more than 220 swarms, 
this fall we had over 420; nearly all of the young 
swarms are good to winter over. We have taken 
from our bees 3,700 Ibs, of box or cap honey; in 
addition to this, we furnish all the vicinity where 
we live with boxes, showing them how to manage, 
promising to buy all. be honey that was built in 
them. ‘This added to our own, made 5,641 Ibs, 
All of this was taken away without destroying a 
single swarm ef bees. Neur seven-eighths of this 
honey was of the white,such as was exhibited to- 
day ; it arrived in New York market on the 9th 
of September ; nearly two-thirds of it is already 
sold. We have adopted this plan to make our 
bees profitable, and not destroy an insect that is 
such an example of industry.” 

Wishing to give our readers more inform ‘tion 
respecting such an instance of successful business 
in the hive, we wrote to Messrs Wilcox & Cone, 
From their very obliging answer to cur inquiries, 
we copy the following: 

Our hives are cf almost all descriptions com- 
monly used, having bought many of them. We 
prefer the smaller sizes, such as will hold about 
thirty pounds of honey when well filled, as that 
will be sufficient to winter a common swarm, and 
such hives swarm the most. We procure our 
honey from a box of about seven inches square, 
placed on the top of the hive. ‘The box should 
be made to fit very close to the hive, and no com- 
munication out of it only through the hive. The 
hole should not be less than three inches square. 
These should be put on the old hives, before the 
Bees begin to gather from the white clover, and 
on the young swarms when they are first put into 
the hives. In this way instead of the bees lying 
on the outside of the hive, idle, as they commonly 
de, they have room within the box, where they 
continue to build, and gather, till they are ready 
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to swarm. Many of our swarms do not work on 
the boxes at all; but by boxing them all, we av- 
erage from 7 to 16 lbs., from every old swarm. 
Last year we got over 16, it being more than a 
common season for honey. 

We have not been troubled much with the 
moth ; having se many hives together the birds 
keep them mostly subdued. We think it the best 
plan to raise the hive so that the hees can just pass 
out all round the hive: they keep the bottom 
board clean of comb dust, so there is less chance 
for the millers to deposite their eggs, where they 
will not be destroyed. Care should be taken to 
kill all that can be found on and around the hives 
every day or two. 

We use no means to furnish our bees with food, 
excepting to feed some light swarms towards 
spring ; which we do, by putting comd filled with 
honey, in the box on the top of the hive. Bees 
flourish the best where there is plenty of Elm, Su- 
gar Maple and Basswood, and whiere the soil is 
natural for white clover. Elm and Maple blos- 
som early in the spring; after the spring flowers 
are gone, bees stir but little, until white clover be- 
gins to blossom ; if it fills well with honey, bees 
soon fill their hives and begin to swarm ; if not, 
they swarm late, and the swarms stand a poor 
chance; the Basswood and Buckwheat are tue 
principal flowers they have to gather from, — 
Sometimes there are honey dews which help them 
much, 

Our box honey which is pure and free from 
bread, is gathered principally from Clover and 
Basswood blossoms. 

Our hives stand in the same situations wixter 
and summer. We are careful to have the tops 
secured so as to keep the snow and water out, aud 
not admit a draught of air through the hive. Evy- 
ery hive should have a three quarter or half inch 
hole from four to six inches from the bottom, in 
front, to afford air in winter. In very cold weath- 
er, frost accumulates in the hive. from the breath 
of the bees, and in mild weather it nelts and runs 
down to the hole at the botrom and freezes to ice 
and shuts out the aie, if there is no other air hole. 
Many bees are smothered greatly for want of this 
knowledge. Bees winter the best in straw hives, 
but do as well. in suunmmer in board or tub hives, 

‘There is a variety of opinions on the subject of 
bees, owing we think, to their being liable to 
change. Two swariwns in the spring may stand 
side by side, and to appearance, be equally good ; 
one may prosper well, the other dwindle away and 
die; or they may both swarm equally well, and 
one a few weeks after swarming be rubbed ; the 
other winter well, 

Our reason for this is, that in swarming time, 
the Queen or Queens, if there be more than one, 
(as there frequent!y is at this season of the year, 
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but at no other) all leave the hive with the swarms 
and leave but few working Bees and Drones in 
the old hives; which, of course, without a Queen 
die. Sometimes they will guard their treasures 
till winter, and then die, and leave the hive well 
filled with honey. 

After swarming is over, such hives as have 
swarmed out, we take up as soon as they are lice- 
ly to be robbed, and save the honey. In October 
we examine our young swarins, and take up all 
that have not nearly enough to winter on. In this 
way we obtain much honey, and destroy none of 
our good swarms for increase. 

P. S. In a statement of ours that was published 
in some of the New York papers, showing the 
amount of honey that we raised the past season, 
there was a mistake made by the Editors. It 
was printed 700 pounds, but it should bave been 
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From the Ohio Farmer. 
LOCATION, SOIL AND CULTIVATION OF THE 
, MADDER CHOP. 

A location facing the south or south-east is 1 
be preferred, A sandy Loam not over stiff and 
heavy, or light and sandy, or a good brown, deep, 
rich upland Loam, free from foul grass, weeds, 
stones or stumps of trees. Where a crop of po- 
tatoes, peas, corn or wheat, has been cultivated 


the past season, plough deep twice, once in Sep- 
tember and once in October, and if rather stiff let 


it lie after the plough until spring. When the 
spring opens, and the ground has become dry and 
warin, (say in Tennessee, Ist of April, Ohio 15th, 
and New York, 25th to Ist of May; I speak of 
the spring of 1836.) Plough again deep, the deep- 
er the better, then barrow well and strike it into 
ridges with a one horse plough, three feet wide, 
and four feet vacant, or making a ridge once in 
seven fvet, raising it, if on rather moist ground, 
eight or ten inches, and dry land six or eight from 
the natural level, then with a light harrow level, 
and shape the ridges like a well formed bed of 
beets, &c. 

We will suppose you intend to plant one acre 
of ground, and that you have purchased 8 bushels 
of top roots in the fall and buried them like poia- 
toes on your premises — Count the ridges on your 
acre, and take out of the ground, one bushel of 
roots,and plant it on 1-8 of your ridges ; you will 
then be able to ascertain how to proportion your 
roots for the remainder. 

The following is the manner of planting, cul- 
tivating, &c., when the quantities of ground do 
not exceed three or four acres. One person on 
each side of the ridge to make the holes, (plant 
four inches below the surface of the bed, or there- 
abouts, when covered,) one on each side to drop 
the roots, and one on each side to cover, pressing 
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tie hill like that of planting corn, or three per- 
sons on one side, as the case may be, whether 
you ‘have one or more acres to plant. Let th 

owner be the dropper of roots, and his most tho: 
rough assistants behind him. Make the holes 
from twelve to eighteen inches apart, and about 
six inches from the edge of the ridge. As the 
plants are supposed to have been purchased in the 
fall, the roots may have thrown out sprouts, and 
possibly have leaved. In this case, in dropping 
and covering, you will leave the most prominent 
sprout or sprouts a little ont of the ground, as 
where a plant has leafed, it ought not to he smo- 
thered, 

When the plant gets up three or four inches, 
weed with the hoe, and plough with one horse, 
between the ridges or beds, but not on them; 
this will take place 2 or 3 weeks after planting. 
When up 12 or 15 inches, many of the tops will 
fall; assist them’ with a ten foot pole; two per- 
sons cross them eech way across the bed, cover 
them with a shovel or garden rake, throwinz the . 
soil from between the ridges. — After loosening 
with the one horse plough, you will, with a shovel 
scatter the earth between the stalks ratlher than 
throw it into heaps; of course we wish to keep 
the stalks separate, as they are to form new and 
important roots in the centre of the beds. About 
the 20th of June, you may plough between the 
beds, and scatter more earth on the fresh tops, 
(all but the ends) and when you get through, you 
may plant potatoes between the beds if you choose. 
I do not recommend it, if you have plenty of land, 
although I raised 1070 bushels of Pink Eyes on 
eight acres the first year, and 60 bushels of corn. 
If your land is perfectly clear of weeds, you are 
through with your labor on the Madder crop for 
this year, except in latitudes where there is not 
much snow, and considerable frost; in this case 
cover in October two inches or thereabout, 2d 
year ; same operations in weeding, but no crop 
between ; cover once in June. 3d year; weed 
only ; 4th year; weed in the spring, if a weedy 
piece of ground, 

Begin to plough out the roots in Tennessee, 
[3 yeurs old] first Sept. Ohio [4 years] same 
time. New York, 15th or 20th, after cutting off 
the tops with a sharp hoe. In ploughing out the 
roots use a heavy span of horses, and a large 
plough. We ought to choose a soil neither too 
wet or too dry, too stiff or light. Shake the dirt 
from the roots, and rinse or wash, as the soil may 
be, stiff or light; dry in a common bop kiln ; 
grind them ina mill after Wilson’s Patent Cof- 
fee Mill; this mill weighs from one to two 
pounds, The madder mill may be from 60 to 80 
lbs. weight, Grind coarse, and fan in a fanning 
mill; then grind again for market. The profit 
of this crop is immense ; the exhaustion of soil 








trifling, and glutting the market out of the ques- 
tion. 

The Editor of the Albany Cultivator, vol. 9, 
page 20, says — “It is principally cultivated in 
Holland, the province of Zealand, being literally 
covered with it, from whence it is exported to 
every part of Europe and America, yielding al- 
most incalculable profits. © The import of this 
article for the use of our manufacturers, is said 
to amount in value, to more than two millions of 
dollars annually.” Mr Jefferson, while minister 
in France, writes: “ ‘They cultivate madder bere 
at immense profits; they dig it once in five or six 
years.” I have before me a communication from 
a cultivator of the article, (see Cultivator, vol. 2, 
page 93,) who makes the clear profit to amount 
to $888 30, on an acre once in four years, The 
lowest amount of profit that | have known on an 
acre in four years is $300; the highest 1200; this 
last included the sale of top roots for planting. 
The amount will vary according to the soil and 
cultivation. I have unquestionable evidence that 
oue hill (2400 to the acre) has produced in five 
years, 4 lbs. of kiln dried madder ; another at five 
years old, 6 lbs. another wherein they took un- 
common pains with the hill,8 los.8 oz. Mr Wood- 
bury of Winfield, Herkimer county, N. Y., the 
writer of the above mentioned communication, 
purchased in the fall of 1834, one-fifth of an acre 
of madder 4 years old and planted in hills, (far less 
productive than if planted in ridges) for which he 
paid $80, and dug from it one thousand one hun- 
dred pounds. After it was kiln dried, he sold it 
for 18 cents the pound. The usual yield for four 
years is 3 pounds to the hill, where the land is 
first rate, and the cultivation is performed by a 
snug farmer. The crop increases something like 
the following ratio, viz. Ist year, small grewth. 
2d, double. 3d, equal to the two first, 4th, equal 
to 15 per cent. on the whole ; at least this is my 
opinion, not having dug any that was five years 
old. Madder grows, and the stalks are fresh, in 
any of the middle and western States until killed 
hy a hard frost, and is almost the first vegetable 
that starts in the spring, hence I should suppose 
that madder in Tennessee, at 3 years old, would 
be equal to four years at Birmingham, Ohio ; four 
and a half, Oneida county, New York; five years 
Winthrop, Me. ‘The cultivators of Holland and 
France, from whom we draw most ot our sup- 
plies, and most of the agricultural authors of those 
countries have been silent on the subject. 


I am located in the rich bottoms of the Vermil- 
lion river. I, in connection with another person, 
plant this spring 10 or 12acres. As I have always 
been of the opinion that a madder soil should be 
composed ina great degree of decayed vegetables, 
1 think I shall get in four years from 5 to 6000 Ibs. 
f dried Madder per acre. I have a good upland 
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1 1-2 acres, planted some time since, from which 
I can spare enough roots next fall, to plant 6 or 7 
acres. ‘The price will be, in the fall, for 6 bush- 
els, $24; over 6 and under 12, 83 50 per bushel ; 
over 12, $3. 

Birmingham is 88 miles west from Cleveland, 
Ohio, and 14 miles south-east from Huron, Ohio. 
Messrs. Wickham & Co., Forwarding Merchants, 
Huron, will be applicant’s agents, to whom funds 
may be forwarded for the purchase of roots; P. 
E. & E. B. Bronson, Birmingham, owners, or R. 
Bronson, Manager. All letters on the subject must 
be post paid to meet with attention. 

I had been in the practice of using the ‘ Rubin 
Tinetorum, or Dyer’s Mudder,’ for many years 
previous to embarking in the business ; and before 
I commenced, | ascertained that the price of the 
imported aiticle was worth (the preceding thirteen 
years, on an average, in the New York tmuarket,) 
15 cents per |b.; the ten years preceding the thir- 
teen years, it was worth 25 cents, and in that time 
have known it worth 44 cents. In my ear!v com. 
munications to Editors of agricultural papers, I 
stated the crop would equa! 2000 Ibs. 3 years old, 
but did not dream that 4 years would produce an 
average of 4000 lbs. on good land and good cul- 
ture. The cost does not exceed 4 1-2 cts. per Ib., 
exclusive of selling top roots for planting. They 
may be sold with profit at three years and even 
two years old. 

It is surprising to me that no more than sixty 
acres is as yet under cultivation. ‘There will be 
about one hundred acres planted this spring, and 
from forty-five thousand to seventy-five thousand 
acres wanted for the consumption of the United 
States, and England as she cannot grow the ar- 
ticle, imports all she uses. I say she cannot grow 
1! to advantage ; her summers are too moist and 
cool. It is more absurd to let foreign nations ex- 
port madder to this country, than to let them ex- 
port wheat or wheat flour. It is more hardy than 
the potatocrop. It is worth three cents more per 
pound, than the best imported. As a proof, no 
imported madder can be sold where this has been 
kept forsale. The difference cc nsists in thia, 
that the brightest roots are selected in the field 
in those countries, dried and ground, and sent to 
England. They use it in dyeing their Adriano- 
pie, or Turkey red, on cotton; the rest dried, 
(without rinsing) ground, and sent to America. 
In this country, a prudent cultivator rinses, dries, 
and grinds altogether ; then fans or separates the 
loose bark and small fibres from the pure article. 
The refuse is used for ground of many colors. 


Madder is used in whole, or part, for the fol- 
lowing colors on wool, both in England, France, 
and America, viz: blue, black, red, buff, olive- 
brown, olive, navy-blue, and many others ; final- 
ly it produces one of the moat beautifi!, durable 
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and healthy colors that is at this time dyed; as 

for calico printers, it enters greatly into their 
dyes. The city of Lowell, in Massachusetts, 
uses thirty thousand dollars worth per year. A 
war with France would raise the article to thirty 
one cents per Ib, in the New York market. One 
sma!! establishment in Otsego County, New York, 
uses equal, each year, to three-fourths of all that 
is raised in the Northern States at this time. 

The reader will now inquire why have not the 
farmers in the United States, entered into the cul- 
ture of this article, and completely glutted the 
market? [ will answer, that most of them want 
their profit at the expiration of each year, not think- 
ing that the horse or ox is four years old before it 
is profitable to sell. But there is another difficul- 
ty. I have before observed that there was want- 
ing, for the consumption in the United States, from 
45 to 75,000 acres.. The amount of Madder roots, 
for planting, dug last fall, was 1000 bushels, There 
will be planted this spring, say something more 
than 100 acres; next full there will be for sale, 
roots amounting to 250 bushels, and next year, 
enough to plant 200 acres, Probably it will take 
ten years or more, to procure a supply of roots to 
pliant, equal to the consumption of 1835—6 or 7. 
1 have before me u communication froma respec- 
table correspondent, detailing the mode of cultiva- 
tion in Holland and Frauce, together with queries, 
requesting my answers, which | will most ebeer- 
fully give, and which will be forwarded to be in- 
serted in your paper, should you deem me above 
worthy of publication, 

| have, for many years past, believed thes the 
soil and climate of Ohio, was peculiarly favorable 
to the culture of silk, madder, and the grape for 
making wine ; and having resided here in course 
of the last and present years, several months, I 
have been more and more confirmed in that opin- 
ion. What hinders this State from rising in rank 

above New York? Let every farmer take an ag- 
ricultural paper, and improve the privileges that 
nature has given them. 1 have examined the soil 
aud privileges of this county in particular, and do 
not hesitate to say, ] believe that it equals any 
part of the United States. There is, I believe, no 
desirable fruit or grain that grows north of Phila- 
delphia, but what flourishes here. It is certainly 
a most desirable soil and climate, compared with 
that of the middie counties of New York. Many 
of the farmers of this section, only skim the sur- 
face of the land with the plough. What hinders 
the water, in the spring and fall, from settling in 
the ground through the sub soil, ind bursting out 
in springs ? Shallow ploughing. What hin- 
ders the farmer from obtaining thirty bushels of 
wheat to the acre ? Shallow ploughing. I 
wish I were able to commit to paper all I feel in 
favor of manual labor, or agricultural schools, back- 
ed by numerous agricultural papers, containing 
















communications froma Buel, a Colman, and a 
host of other scientific and practical farmers. I 
am not a practical farmer, in a large way, my self, 
but the aid I have received from perusing those 
papers, for a few years past, has been of great ben- 
efit to me — yes, ten times the expense of four ag- 
ricultural papers per year. 

Not being brought up on a farm, how could [ 
exercise judgment in the selection of a horse, ox, 
sheep, or hog? I read the communications of 
writers of acknowledged reputation, on the snb- 
ject, and compared their arguments with my own 
reason, improved by previous reading, and made 
my choice. How should I be able to select and 
cultivate the various grains and grasses, or to till 
the ground to a proper rotation of crops, or select 
and engraft with my own hands the best fruits in 
the country, and last, though not least, to have a 
good garden ? 

I might go on and multiply reasons why I will 
patronize agricultural papers; but knowing my 
inability to do justice to the subject, and fearing 
your readers will think I am fishing for some par-- 
ticular individual, I will conclude with wishing 
you and your brethren in the cause, many sub- 
scribers, and that you will consider me one of 
them, R. BRONSON. 

Birmingham, Huron County, Ohio. 








[From the Mechanic & Farmer.j 
TEMPERANCE. 


The following letters were writen in answer to 
inquiries, proposed by a Committee of the Bangor 
Temperance Association, to gentlemen of science 
and experience in the medical profession, Other 
conmunications on the same subject may be pube 
lished ata future time. The questions proposed 
were as follows: 

Ist. — Whether the habitual use of cider has 
any tendency, without the aid of other intoxica- 
ting liquors, to form the habit of intemperate drink- 
ing. 

2d.— Its influence in reproducing intemperate 
habits, which had been for a time abandoned. 

3d.— Its influence upon diseases, and upon the 
general health of the community. 

To Dr Mussey was also proposed the question, 
whether the alcohol of fermented liquors is set 
free, so as to set directly upon the system, or is 
carried off by the digestive process. 

My Dear Sir,— In reply to your inquiries, I 
may say, 

1. That we have no evidence whatever, that al- 
cohol, in any form, or taken under any variety of 
admixture, is capable of being digested or conver- 
ted into nourishment. 

2d. That it is capable of passing into the blood 
and existing in it in the state of alcohol, and pas- 
sing out again in the same state, along with watery 
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vapor — in so faras we can judge from the flavor 
of the breath, and the perspirable matter of the 
skin, when abundant. I bled a drunkard last Sat- 
urday, whose blood, as well as skin, had distinctly 
the alcoholic color. 

This odor exists in the breath of the wine, ci- 
der and porter drinker. Every fact we possess 
on this subject goes to prove that alcohol isa 
poison — that it is always injurious to the machi- 
nery of life, when habitually taken — and that, 
when used asa medicine, it operates like other 
active medicines, which are poisons, by making a 
temporary impression, unhealthy in itself, but 
which may supplant the impression made by the 
disease, and then be made to subside, by with- 
drawing the stimulus which caused it. 


That cider, wine and beer can bring back the 
relish for distilled spirit, in a reclaimed drunkard, 
is certain. A glass of cider, beer or wine, has 
brought back to sottishness and destruction, many 
aman who seemed te have been reformed. A 
man now walks our streets with a red face and 
glassy eye, who abstained from strong drink for 
three years — who is a member of our Temper- 
ance Society, and drinks no distilled liquers, and 
whose appetite was resuscitated by wine and beer, 
and whose destruction is now regarded as almost 
certain. He is said to have taken more than 20 
glasses of wine last Friday. 


There cannot, [ think, be left a reasonable doubt 
that as much mischief to health, results from th» 
use of any kind of fermented liquor, as from dis- 
tilled spirit equally diluted with water. Indeed, 
the strong tendency to disorders of the joints, as 
gout, and what is called chronie rheumatism, or 
neuralgia, in the drinkers of wine and beer, and 
to apoplexy and dropsy in beer drinkers, would 
induce me, if I must drink any given amount of 
Alcohol in a given series of years, to prefer dis- 
tilled spirit to any sort of fermented liquor. 


It isthe alcohol in fermented liquors which 
causes man to prefer them to water, and doubt- 
less the only reason why deep drunkenness is not 
as common in communities purely wine or cider 
drinking, as in those who employ chiefly, or whol- 
ly, distilled spirit, is, that the alcohol cannot be 
had ina state so concentrated. Fewer drunk- 
ards, perhaps, are made by cider drinking, than 
by the use of wine —at least, some kinds of wine ; 
and it is understood that pure wine made from 
rich grapes, contains from 10 to 15, or more, per 
cent, of Alcohol, while the Alcohol in cider ran- 
ges from 6 to 10 per cent. — It will be perceived 
that 10 per cent. of Alcohol will make wine or 
cider of the same strength with a liquor com- 
posed of one part of proof spirit and four parts of 
water. 

How can there be a drink so good as water? 
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We have a plenty of evidence from fact that it is 
better and safer than any other. It seems to have 
been made just right at first, and if, for some 
thousands of years, mankind have been in vain 
attempting to make it better by various additions, 
it may be safely predicted, that as many more 
thousands of years will roll away before their ef- 
forts will be followed with better success. 

I believe that something like a reply to all the 
questions is contained in the foregoing remarks. 

With much regard, yours, 
RK. D. MUSSEY. 





Burn your Coat Asnes.—Mr Editor: — ] 
have always regarded the statement that there was 
any thing combustible in anthracite coal ashes, ns 
a mere whim ; and | have been lately induced to 
try the experiment, more to prove the fullacy of 
the notion than from any expectation of a success- 
ful result. But “J give itup.” In these bard 
times, perhaps some of your readers may be dis- 
posed to try the experiment ; and without attempt- 
ing an explanation of the thing, f will briefly state 
the method and result of my own trial: Before 
making the fire in the morning, or when wishing 
to replenish it, I stir the ashes and fine coal thor- 
oughly out of the grate, leaving in the grate all 
the coal that will not fall through —add enough 
fresh coal to make the fire, and when it burns 
freely, cover it about an inch thick with the fine 
coal and ashes mixed together, and wet with as 
much water as they will hold — and as that burns 
out, put on another coat. Possibly this cannot 
be done in open grates where there is not much 
draft; but a fair trial will, 1 think, convince the 
most sceptical that there is much that is valuable 
in the ashes which are ordinarily thrown into the 
streets. Many will unddéubtedly cavil, but let the 
candid TRY. 





The New York Commercial Advertiser of the 
18th ult. states, that withinthe three preceding 
days twenty thousand, five hundred bushels of 
German wheat had been sold in that city at from 
$2 to $2,50 per bushel. 


Discracerut.— We learn from statements made in 
the New York papers, that 150,000 bushels of Grain, is 
taken monthly from that market for distillation. In this 
way our meat doth become our poison. We have no- 
ticed in some of our exchange papers, a cal] for a meet- 
ing “to consider the causes of the present high prices 
of bread stufls.”” Is the above a small consumption; 
and for an article highly necessary for the well-being of 
the community, especially the poor laborer, and conduc- 
cive to the happiness of wives and children, of inebria- 
ted husbands ? 

Perhaps this question will be answered jin the deljb. 
erations of that meeting. 
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Acricu_turaL Survey or tHe CoMMONWEALTH OF 
Massacnusetts.— We have been informed, and are 
much pleased to learn, that a Topographical Survey of 
this State, with particular reference to its 4 gricu'ture, 
under the sanction of the Legislature, is in contempla- 
tion. Surveys of this kind have been accomplished in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the results have been 
very useful and interesting. Almost every cultivator 
has some improvement, or peculiar mode of tillage, 
some new or improved seed, plant, fruit, breed of ani- 
mals, mode of treating their diseases, some new and su- 
perior implements for facilitating and adding efficacy to 
labor ; something peculiar in his practice of the art of 
husbandry, which, if generally known, would be gener- 
ally adopted, and prove beneficial to every individual of 
the great family of man. The knowledge derived from 
actual survey, sanctioned by ocular demonstration, and 
correctly reported, could have nove of the disadvanta- 
ges attributed to bovk farming. It would be the results 
of experience, communicated, for the most part by men 
who practice what they communicate, and who cannot 
afford to practice incorrectly. 

In carrrying into effect a survey of the kind alluded 
to, much — almost everything would depend on the ag- 
ricultural knowledge and judgment, as well as indusiry 
of the person or persons to whom the surveys may be 
entrusted. It would be easy to accumulate masses of 
matter, as flat, stale and unprofitable as the figures in 
the calendar pages of an old almanac, but if the inquirer 
knows what has beeu in use, and is capable of judging 
of what might be found useful in rural economy, mines 
of informat on might be explored, more valuable than 
those of Golconda or Potosi. 

In order to obtain valuable results to the researches, 
said to be in contemplatiop, a system should be pursued 
as regards objects of inquiry. In Great Britain, the fol- 
lowing course, or something similar, was usually adop- 
ted: — 

Survey or Mippvesex. 


Middlesex is part of the north side of a vale watered 
by the Thames, and centains 179,200 acres, exhibiting 
a great variety of agriculture. 


1. Geographical State and Circumstances. 

Climate — Hea!thy ; warmer near London, from the 
fires kept there. Stationary winds from 8S. W. and N 
E. In spring, frost in the hollows, when none on the 
hills, thermometer has been as high as 83°, and as low 
as 6° below zero. 

Soil.— By long continued manuring, the surface soil 
almost every where looks like loam. 

Surface —Gently waving ; highest towards the north ; 
Hampstead 400 feet above the level of the sea, &c. ° 

Mineral Strata.— 1, Cultivated surface, 2. Gravel 
of Flints, &e. Water: Abundant and excel’ent. The 

Thames falls about 24 feet in ten miles. Mineral wa- 
ters, at East Acton, Hampstead and Bagnige wells. Fish 
caught in the Thames: Sturg+on, Salmon, Tench, &c. 


ee 
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Spring water found at various depths, from 5 to 300 
feet; the latter the depth at Paddington. 

, 2. State of Property.— Estates generally under the 
care of attornies and badly managed. Tenures: much 
freehold, considerable extent of copyhold, some Church, 
College and Corporation land. 

Then fojlows: 3. Buildings; 4. Mode of occupation ; 
5. Implements ; 6. Enclosing ; 7. Arable land ; 8. Grass 
lands ; 9. Gardens and Orchards ; 10. Woods and Plan- 
tations ; 11. Improvements; 12. Live Stock ; 13. Rural 
Economy; 14. Political Economy; 15. Obstacles to 
Improvement; 16. Miscellaneous Observations, 17 
Means of Improvement. 

Other topics of inquiry might be added to, or substi- 
tuted for some of the above mentioned; and, perhaps, 
circular letters containing queries relative to such points 
of information as are thought of the greatest conse- 
quence, might be sent to intelligent cultivators, in the 
towns about to be visited for the purposes of Agricul. 
tural Surveys, &c. By such and other means which 
will suggest themselves to practical and ingenious cul- 
tivators, a mass of information may be elicited which 
will be of a value, scarcely to be overrated by the most 
sanguine anticipations. 

Tur Farmixc Iyterest anp tae Surpius Reve- 
nug.— Under this head, the American Farmer gives an 
article, recommending the several States to establish 
Pattern Farms, Agricultural Schools, General State Ag- 
ricultural Schools, and County Societies. 

‘« After viewing and reviewing the subject, in all its 
various phases, we have come to the conclusion, that a 
better disposition of a part of tne revenue, could not be 
made; and that like the seed sown of old, it would in- 
crease a hundred fold. 

‘‘ America at this moment presents a curious aspect 
to the world. Hitherto, from her surplus products, she 
has been able to supply the old world with a large por- 
tion of their bread stuffs, but owing to the disastrous re- 
sults of the season the last year, she is now almost de- 
pendent on the transatlantic grain growers, for her daily 
bread. Such being the case, does it not behoove those 
whose province it is to superintend and promote the 
concerns of the national husbandry, to essay a remedy 
for the existing evils. If it should be asked, would the 
orgavization of the agricultural institutions, we speak 
of, prevent the depredations of the fly, and stay the ele- 
ments? We answer, if they did neither one nor the 
other, the happiest effects would result from their exis. 
tence. While the two first, would tend to enlighten 
the agricultural community, the two jatter would excite 
a spirit of emulation and generous rivalry, that could 
not fail to be produetive of an immense sum of public 
and private good.” 


A@ricutTuraL Papers in Maine.— Maine can now 
boast of a trio of agricultural papers, equal to any in the 
country ; and we are happy to add that her farmers 















the m all the prosperity they deserve. 


seem to understand their value, by. tendering them a 
hearty and liberal support. 


he Maine Farmer, is published at Winthrop, and 
conducted by Dr. Holmes, a practical cultivator, 


2 scientific man. His correspondents are numerous 
and of the right sort, giving valuable statements of im- 
provement and experience, ina plain and perspicous 
manner. 

The Yankee Farmer, is published at Portland, S. W. 
Cole, Editor, and commences it third volume, with an 
improved typographical appearance, and changed from 
a semi-monthly to a weekly paper. The Editor is in- 
dustrious, and successful in his endeavors to present to 
his readers an interesting sheet. The selections and 
editorial matter are alike judicious, 

The Farmer & Mechanic, John S. Sayward, Editor, 
published at Bangor, is devoted as its name indic ites, 
and differs somewhat in plan from the two first named 
papers, but no less useful or interesting. 

Though the establishing of these papers has had the 
efiect to withdraw subscribers who live in that section, 
and who very properly preferred to subscribe for local 
papers, from our list, we gladly hail them, and wish 








LARGE H'!'GS. 
Bie Hoas.— David Smith, of Hadley, has slain five 


hogs, the whcle weight of which exceeded twenty-one 
hundred! One fellow had grown so corpulent. about 
the face that, literally he could’nt look “ beyond his 
eye-lids!” — Northampton Cour. 


Mr Cornelius Husted, of Pine Plains, in this county, 
fattened this fall, a: “lady pig’’ and 11 “ blooming re- 
sponsibilities,’ the weight of which was twenty-four 
hundred and thirty-seven pounds! If Northampton can 
produce a swinish family having more weight in com- 
munity than this, we will give it up, and say nothing 
about one of our Duchess county pigs, which had grown 
so fat, that — would you believe it? — his mother did'nt 
know him ! — Poughkeepsie Tel. 

Larcer Sritt.— Messrs Editors,—In order to sus- 
tain the credit of old Duchess, | enclose you the weight 
of 11 hogs, which I sold to Mr Eli Mygatt, merchant of 
New Bedford. Their weight was as follows: 350, 352, 
384, 387, 391, 400, 448, 453, 459, 496. Aggregate weight 
4542 pounds; average weight 413 pounds. The hogs 
were 1 year old in June last. ALBRO AKIN. 

Quaker Hill, Dec. 26, 1836. Ibid. 


There were yesterday brought to this market, by Mr 
Nathaniel Brown, of Scituate, nine hogs, raised by him 
the present season, weighing in the aggregate after be- 
ing dressed, 3443 Ibs. averaging a fraction less than 363 
pounds each. The largest weighed 460 pounds. They 
were purchased by Messrs Ward & Work, and J. Flo- 
rer, of the Old market.— Prov. Jour. 


We have given above the utmost that Hadley, ‘ Old 
Duchess,’’ or Scituate can boast of, and now give them 
a touch of what Soutbboro’ cen do. 
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Larce Hoes,— Joseph Jennison of, Southboro’, Ms. 
has fatted and brought to Market this season, two Hogs 
18 months old, weighing 629 Ibs. and 557 Ibs., which 
he sold for 13 cents a pound, realizing the sum of $154 
18 Pre:ty fair business this ! 


Syow Srorm.— Last Saturday the most severe storm 
that has been experienced this winter, visited us, and 
the quantity of snow fell is about a foot. “It is an ill 
wind that blows nobody good,"’ suys the Advocate of 
last Monday. “The wind which has been steady at 
the North-west, for the last 20 days, veered on Satur- 
day to accommodate the storm, and 20 or 30 vessels la- 
den with Grain and Flour, which have been hovering 
about our coast, unable to get in, arrived. The price of 
flour is reduced $1,50, making the speculators look blue. 
Flour bas been $3,00 higher in this market, than ia N. 
York!’ We continue quotations this week. 


> Our readers will be gratified to learn that the Ru- 
ral Library, projected last January, by 8. Fleet, will be 
issued in ashort time. It isa monthly work ; and its 
object is to furnish the public with a cheap and conven- 
ient edition of the best works on Farming and Garden- 
ing, now extant, and to republish all English publica- 
tions, as fast as they are issued from the press. Thus 
affording for $3,00, what, in another form, would cost 
twenty or toirty dollars. One volume of the Rural Li- 
brary will form a complete ‘Library of itself. Published 
by S. Fleet, 81, Barclay Street, New York. 


Suir Buitoisa. —The number of ships built in the 
United States last year was 957 — comprising the fol- 
lowing classeS: 88 ships, 94 brigs, 497 schooners, 180 
sloops, 88 steamboats. The tonnage of which amounted 
to 119,330 tons, 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpary. Jan. 23, 1837. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 

At Market 400 Beef Cattle, and 790 Sheep—about 50 
Beef Cattle unsold. 

i rices.—Beef Catile.—About last week's prices were 
obtained for a like quality, and we quote to conform, viz. 
extra, $7 50 ; first quality $6 75 a 7 25; second quality 
$6 00 a 6 50; third quality $4 75 a 5 75. 

Sheep.— We noticed ‘ots taken at $3 50, 4 25, 4 50, 
4 66, 5 12, and 5 88, 

Swine. — None at Market, 





SEEDS FOR COUNTRY DEALERS, 

Traders in the country who may wish to keep an assort- 
ment ot Genuine Garden Seeds, bor sale, are informed they 
can be furnished at the New England Farmer Office, Nos. 51 
and 52 North Market Street, Boston, with boxes containing a 
complete assortment of the Seeds mostly used in a Kitehen 
Garden, on as favorable terms as they can be procured in this 
country, neatly done up in sma!) papers, at 6 1-4 cents each — 
warranted to be of the growth of 1836, ana f the very first 
quality. A liberal discount will be made to dealers. Orna- 
mental Flower Seeds will be added on the same terms, when 
ordered, as well as Peas, Beans, Early and Sweet Corn, ete. 
ee — be sent ineerly. Cataloguessupplied gratis. 

an. 
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LINSEED OIL MEAL. 


The snbseribers are now ready to supply Farmers and 
Stable Kespeérs’ with the above superior article for feedin 
horses, cattle and swine. the quality and cheapness of which 
has been fully tested by farmers in the vicinity, and stable 
keepers in the city, to whom reference will be given 

‘The Linseed Oil Meal is used generally as a substivute for 
corn meal, and is mixed with han, of any other food havin 
little nourishment, or with cut hay and bran for horses; an 
is believed to be as cheap food as corn meal at seventyfive 
cents per bushel. 

‘The price of the above is thirty dollars perton, delivered 
at the mill in Medford, thirtytwo dollars in Boston. Apply at 
a 10 oro wharf, or in Medford at the mill, 

ov. 23. 


GARDENER WANTED. 


One who thoroughly understands his tusiness, particularly 

Greene culture, wi'l find employment, by addressing 
cease P. WILDER, 3 Central Wha:!, 
an. 11. ; 


TREES. 


Our customers wil please take notice, that 

% the season for transplauting ‘Trees is approach- 
“ee ing. Allthose who imend to order trees, are 

;  orequesied to tomward their orders early, The 


“ ‘ 
es first that comes are served first. Catalogues 
wi supplied gratis on application, | Direct to 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Jan. 18. New England Seed Store, 


FARM FOR SALE IN WESTrBORO,. 


Thirty mile. from Boston and one mile and a half from the 
Boston and Worcester Railroad Depot on the Road leading 
to Hopkinton Springs, ana within twenty minutes ride of 
either place, Contaming forty-two acres of land under a 
high state 6f cultivation, with a never failing stream of water, 
running through the same—2 good houses, aod other out 
buildings all in good repair, Also a large granite quarry 
easy of access he grauite is of fine color, works well, and 
cau at small expense be landed in Boston. Said farm ‘s 
pleasantly situated aud well worthy the attention of gentlestien 
in pursuit of a pleasant country seat or a farmer wishing a 
smal! but goodtarm. For a person who would wish to aceom- 
modate famflies visiting the Springs, this stands unrivalled, 
Said farm will be sold ‘ow if applhed for immediately, to 
'AHUM HARRINGTON, Esq. Westboro, or HENRY 
WHITMORE, on the premises. + 

Also one containing eight acres, with a new house and other 
out buildings suitabie for a mechanic, on the same road, with- 
in one mile of the village. Apply as above. Dec. 28 


$50 REWARD. 

An Irishman, wh» called his name James White, hired of 
the subscriber, on ‘Tuesday, the 17th instant, a large brown 
mare, 8 years old, short switeh tail, a very long and straight 
back. fler natural gait is about eight miles the hour. Also 
a C spring chaise, with drab lining, side lights and lamp 

*sockets ; the body of a'-rown color, the makee’s name under 
the cushion, (Ballard & Parker, Framingham.) ‘The harness 
is brass mounted, with a long flat water hook on the saddle, 
and brass front piece on the bridle, He was..to go to Dover, 
Mass. and to return the same day, Said White is abuut five 
and a half fcet in height, and has smal, weak-eyes. He had 
on a blue suit, and a light colored overcoat. -He was abvut 
25 years of age. Ashe has not returned, $25 will be paid 
tun information of the above property, and $25 for the man. 

PERKINS BOYNTON, Chariestéwn Sveet. 
Boston, Jan. 21, 1837. 


BRIGHTON NURSERIES. 


For sale, 20,000 Murus Multicaulis, or Chinese Mulberry 
Plants, warranted the true and genuine kind. Orders ad- 
dressed (by mail) to Messrs. WINSHIP, Brighton, Mass., 
for Mulberry, Frait and Ornamenta) Trees, Shrubs. Creep- 
ers, Herbaceous Perennials, &e &e. that are cultivaied in 
any Nurseries in the United States, with a first rate collection 
of Green House Plants, will receive prompt attention, and, 
if required, forwarded to any part of the Union. 

Brighvon, Jan. 18, 1837, 


GEO, L. STEARNS & CO. .« 


SILK MANUAL. 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
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APPLES, 
Beans, white, . é 
Beer. mess, -* 
No. i. ‘ 
prime, . . 
Bereswax,(American) . ° 
Curse, new milk, . : . 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, 
southern, geese, : 
Frax, American, . , . 
Fisu, Cod, . ' 
Four, Genesee, cash 
Baltimore, Howard street, 
Baltiinore, wharf, 
Alexandria, . . ° 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow 
southern flat yellow 
white, ‘ 
Rye, northern, oS 
Barley, : : . . 
Vats, northern,. (prime) 
Har, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 
best English, new ° : 
hard pressed, , ss . 
Honey, ; 
Hops, Ist quality foe *§ 
2d quality . . : ‘ 
Laxp, Boston, Ist sort, . 
southern, Ist sort, . % 
LeaTuenr, Philade!phia city tannage, 
do | country co. 
Ba!timore city do, 
do. dry hide 
New York red, light, 
Boston do, slaughter, 
do. light, 
Liom, hest sort, : ° : ; 
Mackere ., No. 1, new, ms ' 
PLasteR Paris, per ton of 2200 Ibs. 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . 
clear from other States ‘ 
hone, middlings, scarce, 
Sreps, Herd’s Grass, 
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cask 
barre} 
cask 


barrel 
é 


SSuwou 
sese 
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bushel 
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sé 
. _ . 
Red Clover, northera pound 
Southern Clover, . ° “ 
Sitx Cocoons, (American) 
TALLOW, tried, . ; ‘ ‘ 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . | pound 
American, full bluod, washed, o 
do. 3-4ths do, 
do, 1-2 do. 
do. 1-4 and common 


ro] 


bushel 
Ib. 


( Pulled superfine, 
; | IstLambs, . 
J 2d do. 


Z. 


Southern pulle 
less per Pb. 


iw at cal 


wool is generally 5 ets. 


PROVISION MARKET. 
KETAIL PRICES. 


Hans, northern, ° 4 
southera, and western, 
Pork, whole hogs, ‘ . 

PouLTrY, ° 7 
Butter,(tub) . . 
lump 


pound 


dozen 
bushel 
| barrel | 


Ecos, 
PoTaTogs, 
CiDER, 
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